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fraught with deep, earnest expressiveness. Through 
it all an intense love of nature is evident, and an 
all-pervading love of truthfulness. This character- 
istic northern trait of truthfulness in artistic rendering 
is likewise strong in Rembrandt's etchings, as in 
most of the great art of the Netherlands. A match- 
less power of observing the essentials in nature 
brings about surprising expressiveness with the sim- 
plest of means in his animated portraits no less than 
in his imaginative scenes from the Holy Writ and 
in his masterly rendering of the far-stretching plains 
of his native Holland. All these different subjects 
are treated with infinite variety of handling the 
medium, and ate suffused with a rich, mellow light, 
often melting into dim darkness, with bold, effective 
points of light. It seems as though these two grand 
exponents of the graphic arts would suffice in them- 
selves to make the collection attractive to teachers 
and students, yet they are a very small part of the 
noteworthy possessions which are kept in the print 
department. Numbers, however, do not play any 
part in this question ; one good picture, one good 
print, is worth infinitely more than a hundred medi- 
ocrities in forming our judgment. We need the 
very best for this formative purpose, and in order to 
properly use good material we should not be in haste 
to pass on to the next example when something good 
is before us. Our nervous tension in these days of 
strenuous activity makes us eager for change, but let 
us curb this unhealthy feeling and devote enough 
time to let the impression of a good print sink into 
us ; let us look at it, not merely glance at it. We 
gain nothing by a glance ; few, very few, of us are 
so keenly trained in perceptive faculties that we 
see and appreciate everything in painting or print 
at one quick glance. If we glance, for instance, at 
the Landscape with Three Trees of Rembrandt, we 
shall see the diagonal shadings at one side, where a 
shower is coming down ; further, we shall see the 
trees and the dark foreground against a light cloudy 
sky. But now upon looking more closely the land- 
scape stretches and broadens out about us, a vast 
expanse of level plain stretches out beyond the 
distant town to a remote horizon line, a plain cut 
in many places by ditches and canals. Men and 
women are active in agricultural pursuits far and 
near, unmindful of the shower, but a young couple 
have sought shelter under a clump of bushes at the 
right. The hill, or rise of ground, rather, behind 
the trees reveals teams and pedestrians. The 
whole scene is animated, the shadows on the foliage 
in the foreground seem almost to have a tinge of 
green, the sky seems immeasurably high, with its 
majestic thunderclouds. It is a scene to remember, 
but how can we know it to remember it, if we do 
not give it a chance to speak to us ? Leone 
Battista Alberti says of a picture that it is like a 
sovereign : we may not speak to it, but we must 
wait its pleasure to speak to us. Let us give it 
time to speak its message. 

Somehow a good many visitors bound for the 
Print Rooms and for the Print Department start 



with the idea of doing the exhibition or the collec- 
tion of prints, and they do not rest till they have 
seen enough to tire the most hardened print col- 
lector. What can possibly be gained by such 
wholesale examination I am at a loss to conjecture. 
If one desires to enjoy a book of essays or of 
poems he does not rush through twenty or thirty 
essays in an hour and a half or a hundred and fifty 
assorted poems in the same length of time. Then 
why jumble impressions, why hurry when looking 
at any objects of art ? No art was made to be 
hurriedly glanced at. If it be not worthy of a 
reasonable amount of contemplation, then it is not 
for us at all. 

Look at a limited number of good prints, look 
at them with all your thoughts, giving each a little 
time to fix itself in your mind. Look at some 
Rembrandts, Diirers, Schongauers, look at some 
Canalettos for crisp, atmospheric effect, or at the 
glorious landscapes of Turner, look at productions 
of lesser men, at the delightful prints of Lalanne 
or Appian or Jacque, at the powerful satires of 
Goya, and after a while I believe we shall all 
agree on the value of the graphic arts in education. 



Library of the Museum 

Current Acknowledgments of Regular Exchanges 

FOLLOWING the initiative of other institutions, 
the Library will in future return no immediate 
acknowledgments for the publications it receives 
in the course of its regular exchanges, and will 
expect none for the publications it distributes. An 
exchange list will be printed as heretofore in the 
Librarian's Annual Report, and will in future re- 
place any other form of acknowledgment for the 
publications to which it refers. 

Separate acknowledgments take the sender's time, 
cost money for stationery and postage, and burden 
the mails without in general obtaining attention 
from the recipient. They have come in this way 
to fail of their purpose in expressing esteem and 
good-will. It is believed that a periodical recog- 
nition will be at once more appreciated and less 
onerous. 



Docent Service to Classes 

TEACHERS desiring the aid of the Docent in 
the guidance of classes through the Museum 
are asked to limit the number on a single occasion 
to twenty-five. Experience shows that the attention 
of a larger party cannot be held by one speaker 
under the conditions offered in our galleries. With 
children of twelve or upwards, to whom a Museum 
is less a panorama and offers more points of inter- 
est, the best results are secured by limiting the 
groups to ten or fifteen. 



